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Five Brothers Station Agents 

T)ibble Family’s Service Record Totals 114 Years 


T HERE was a time, 
during the latter 
part of the 19th 
century, when FRANK S. 

DIBBLE and his four 
brothers, CHARLES, Hor¬ 
ton, George, and TYLER, 
were all Delaware and 
Hudson station agents. 

FRANK was stationed at 
Ushers, N. Y.; CHARLES 
was at Honesdale, Pa.; 

Horton was employed at 
East Windsor, N. Y.: 

George was on duty at 
Jonesville, N. Y.: and 
TYLER held the agency 
at Dickson, Pa. 

FRANK retired in April, 

1930 after completing 48 
years' service. Two of 
the brothers, George and 
Horton, have left the em¬ 
ploy of the railroad; to 
date the remaining three 
have accumulated a total 
of 114 years with the 
Delaware and Hudson. 

In addition to FRANK’S service of 48 years at the 
time be was placed on the pension roll, CHARLES, 
now agent at Honesdale, and TYLER, at present 
telegrapher and towerman at Windsor, have con¬ 
tinuous service records of 42 and 24 years each. 

FRANK, one of a family of five boys and one 
girl, was born on the Dibble farm at East Windsor, 
on June 1, 1862, during the turbulent days of 
the Civil War. Although the events of that 
period are beyond his recollection, he does dis¬ 
tinctly remember hearing his family speak of his 


uncle, David, who was 
killed in action with the 
Union Army. 

Educated in what was 
literally a little red school- 
house, along with 30 
other children, FRANK 
and his four brothers all 
worked on his father's 
farm until he was twenty 
years of age. When 
their sister was married 
to the Delaware and Hud¬ 
son telegrapher-operator 
at East Windsor, their 
brother-in-law immedi¬ 
ately set about teaching 
Horton the Morse code. 

The boy, an apt pupil, 
was shortly thereafter 
made operator at East 
Windsor. Although he 
was subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to the Saratoga 
Division, he taught 
George, before his de¬ 
parture, to handle his 
duties at the station. 
FRANK succeeded George when the latter was in¬ 
jured in an accident in 1882. 

In June of that year FRANK was sent to East 
Line, N. Y., a passing siding between Round Lake 
and Ballston. After successfully holding the posi¬ 
tions of telegrapher at Fort Ann, Port Henry, and 
East Glenville, he was permanently assigned the 
agency at Hammond Station. N. Y., on November 
30, 1882. Because of its confliction with simi¬ 
larly pronounced post office names, this station 
was later designated as Ushers. N. Y. 



FRANK S. DIBBLE 
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Down Dale 

by 

Gravity Rail 


By N. H. Hiller, Jr. 


(Continued from latt 


M UCH has been written and said regard¬ 
ing the first engine which ran in America. 
That the "Stourbridge Lion” of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company was the 
first to operate successfully and to demonstrate 
the value of the locomotive for economical trans¬ 
portation is now conceded to be true, but that 
the "America” was the first to be received and 
actually run in this country is not generally known. 
As has been said heretofore, steam locomotives were 
to have hauled the empty cars from Honesdale to 
Waymart on the original road built in 1828, 
these plans being in accordance with the ideas of 
John B. Jervis, who succeeded Benjamin Wright 
as chief engineer of the road. Through the recom¬ 
mendations of Mr. Jervis, Horatio Allen, then a 
young man of twenty-five, was sent to England in 
1826 with a commission from the Company to 
purchase strap iron rails, the hoisting chains, and 
three locomotives to run on the levels. Two of 
these three locomotives were received in this country, 
the "America" and the "Stourbridge Lion.” 

The "America” was built by George Stephenson, 
the builder of the famous "Rocket,” and was re¬ 
ceived in New York in January, 1829. It was 
taken to the foundry of Abeel and Dunscomb 
on Water Street and here assembled with its wheels 
blocked up and free from the ground. From time 
to time during the three months it was here, steam 
was generated in its boiler and people came from 
great distances to see the wheels go round. Later 
on, it was dissembled and shipped to Honesdale, 
together with the "Lion," by way of the canal, 
and, from that time until the past few years, all 
trace of it was lost. 


Snou> Sheds on 


The second locomotive to be received in this 
country and the first to run on rails was the "Stour¬ 
bridge Lion," built at Stourbridge, England, by 
Foster, Rastrick and Company. It was unloaded 
about the middle of May, 1829, and was demon¬ 
strated as had the “America” been in the foundry 
of William Kemble on South Street. About the 
middle of June, it was taken down and shipped by 
canal to Honesdale where, for some reasons un¬ 
known to us now, it was chosen as the locomotive 
to make the actual demonstration on rails. Rather 
than give any contemporary data regarding this 
pioneer run, it would be best to quote from the 








personal interview with Mr. Allen as printed in a 
small booklet published by the Honesdale, Pa., 
"Citizen'' in 1905. 

"The road, having been built of timber in 
long lengths and not well seasoned, some of the 
rails were not exactly in their true positions. 
Under these circumstances the feeling of the 
lookers-on became general that either the road 
would break down under the weight of the loco¬ 
motive, or, if the curve was reached, that the 
locomotive would not keep the track, and would 
dash into the creek with a fall of some thirty feet. 

"When the steam was of the right pressure, 
and all ready, I took my position on the plat¬ 
form of the locomotive alone, and with my hand 
on the throttle valve handle, said, ‘If there is 
any danger in this ride, it is not necessary that 
the life and limbs of more than one should be 
subjected to it,’ and felt that the time would 
come when I should look back with great in¬ 
terest to the ride that was before me. 

"The locomotive, having no train behind it, 
answered at once to the movement of the valve; 
soon the straight Jine was run over, the curve was 
reached and passed before there was time to think 
as to its being passed safely, and soon I was out 
of sight in the three miles' ride along in the 
woods of Pennsylvania. 

"I had never run a locomotive nor any other 
engine before. I have never run one since, 
but on August 8tb, 1829, I ran that locomotive 


three miles and back to the place of starting and 
being without a brakeman, I stopped the loco¬ 
motive on its return to the place of starting. 
When the sneers of the lookers-on died out, as I 
left them on that memorable trip, the only sound 
to greet my ears until my safe return, in addi¬ 
tion to that of the exhaust steam, was that of 
the creaking of the timber structure. 

"Over half a century passed before I again 
revisited the track of this first ride on this con¬ 
tinent. Then I took care to walk over it in 
the very early morning, that nothing should 
interfere with the thoughts and feelings that, 
left to themselves, would ride to the surface and 
bring before me the recollections of the incidents 
and anticipations of the past, the realization 
of the present, and anticipations of the future. 

"It was a morning of wonderful beauty, and 
that walk alone will, in time to come, hold its 
place beside the memory of that ride over the 
same line more than fifty years before." 

It may be seen that the structure did not col¬ 
lapse and that the locomotive did not explode, 
derail itself or do any other damage, but a careful 
survey of the bridges and other wooden parts of 
the roadbed afterwards showed that the strain had 
been very great, too great to allow continued run¬ 
ning of such heavy apparatus. According to speci¬ 
fications, no more than one and one-quarter tons 
weight should rest on any one wheel, but when the 
locomotive was filled and ready for the run, it wasdis- 










covered that of its total weight of seven tons, more 
than two-thirds rested on its two front wheels, 
thereby exceeding greatly the allowances for the 
trestling. Later on, engineers conferred over the 
rebuilding of the various parts of the structure to 
withstand the pressure and weight, but for various 
reasons this work was never undertaken, and the 
"Stourbridge Lion” and her contemporary, the 
"America," were removed from the rails, set to 
one side and for some fifteen years, neglected. It 
was during this time that curio seekers no doubt 
dismembered a part of both machines. For a 
time, the boiler of the "Lion” was reputed to 
have been used in a foundry in Carbondale, and 
the "America” was supposed to have been used 
to supply power for a woolen mill near Honesdale. 
Be these things as they may, the fact remains, that 
nothing has been found of the "America” and that 
the parts of the "Lion” which are now available, 
are to be found in the Smithsonian Museum in 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1899, due to the cheaper method of transpor¬ 
tation by means of steam locomotives, and ordinary 
railroads, the Gravity System was abandoned and 
the canal drained. Today, there remain many 
parts of both in good condition, and one may walk 
for hours over the mountains to the east of Car¬ 
bondale viewing the old fills and cuts made nearly 
a century ago. In many places, the old roadbeds 
are lost in the onward trend of our age, but there 
is enough left to show exactly where every plane 
lay, where every cut and every fill was made. 
The foundations of the Watt engine are in good 
condition; the settings of the boilers and engines 
in many headhouses of the last Gravity are almost 
perfect. Some of the old bridge abutments are 
now used for other purposes and there remains one 
lone chimney at the head of Plane No. 13 at 
Honesdale to mark the spot where railroading had 
its birth in this country. 

Editor’s Note : This concludes Mr. Hiller’s 
interesting account of the early history of our 
company; of the canal and gravity railroad, both 
of which have long since been supplanted by speed¬ 
ier and more efficient methods of transportation. 
This article originally appeared in The Penn State 
Engineer. The first and second installments, in 
which are described the canal and the gravity rail¬ 
road, appeared in The Bulletin of June 1st and 
15 th, additional copies of which are available 
upon request to the Supervisor of Publications. 

Fair Enough 

"Mr.,” said the poor beggar, "will you kindly 
give me a dime for a sandwich?” 

"Weel,” said the Scot, "let's see the sandwich.” 


The “What-is-it?” 

When Does a Railroad 
Become an Elevator ? 

W HEN is a railroad not a railroad? Our 
readers can decide for themselves whether 
the apparatus in the picture is an elevator 
or a railroad. Either answer seems correct as the 
track is laid on a 45 degree angle, but they avoid 
controversy in Pittsburgh by calling it an incline. 

In sending in the photograph of this unique 
carrier General Agent H, W. HAAS, of the Pitts¬ 
burgh office, says: 

"This incline, of the Pittsburgh Railways Sys¬ 
tem, goes over the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks, 
and over Baum Boulevard, one of our main traffic 
arteries from the center of the city to the East 
Liberty section of Pittsburgh. The incline serves 
that section of the city which is generally known 
as the Herron Hill District. 

"There is another such incline starting at the 
P. 0 L. E. station, going up to what is known as 
the Mount Washington Section of the city. Smal¬ 
ler inclines serve the Mount Oliver District." 

Thus the inhabitants of Pittsburgh scale the 
cliffs along the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, 
at the confluence of which the city is located. 
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THREE MILLION! 


O VER three million dollars have been dis¬ 
tributed among Delaware and Hudson em¬ 
ployees, their families, or other beneficiaries 
during the nine years in which the Group Insurance 
plan has been in effect. This enormous sum, if 
portioned out in equal amounts to the more than 
11,000 persons on the active payroll at the present 
time, would amount to nearly $260 each. 

One of the most important things about such 
insurance is that the benefit from it is derived when 
the need is greatest. The beneficiaries of the 
policies held by the 1,343 
men and women who died 
while in the Delaware and 
Hudson's service received 
$1,883,696.11 shortly 
after the death of the in¬ 
sured. Under normal con¬ 
ditions the Life Insurance 
check is in the hands of 
the beneficiary within nine 
days after the employee's 
death, provided, of course, 
the necessary forms are 
properly filled in and 
promptly forwarded to the 
General Offices through 
the insured employee's 
immediate superior. 

If the truth were 
known it would doubtless 
be found that this Life 
Insurance money covered 

a host of urgent needs. Perhaps there were children 
whose education was assured despite the death of 
the head of the family. In many instances, no 
doubt, it served as a temporary source of income 
during a period of deep distress, until the responsi¬ 
bilities of the breadwinner could be shifted to 
other shoulders. In any event, during his or her 
lifetime, the employee enjoyed a feeling of reassur¬ 
ance concerning the dependents’ future welfare be¬ 
cause of the knowledge that they would not be 
left entirely unprotected in the great emergency. 

The anxieties of temporarily incapacitated mem¬ 
bers of the Delaware and Hudson family were 
further relieved by the fifteen dollar weekly pay¬ 
ments received on sickness and accident policies. 
A total of $807,035.38 was paid on 7,995 
claims for Health Insurance benefits while the em¬ 
ployees’ earning power was suspended on account 
of illness. Similarly $72,708.50 was distributed 


Group Insurance benefits totaling 
over $3,000,000 have been received 
by Delaware and Hudson employees 
during the nine years in which the 
plan has been in effect 

A summary of the payments shows: 


Life 

Health 

Accident 

A. D. & D. 

T. & P. D. 

Unemployment 
Grand total 


to 883 claimants for Accident Insurance because 
of accidents suffered WHILE OFF DUTY. The 
recipients of these Sickness and Accident Insurance 
checks were spared considerable worry because they 
thus had some income to meet current expenses 
during the temporary suspension of their pay 
checks while they were disabled. 

The beneficiaries of 109 persons whose deaths 
resulted from accidents, and who were protected 
by the Accidental Death and Dismemberment op¬ 
tion, each received an additional amount equal to 
the face of the Life In¬ 
surance Policy, the sum 
of which policies was 
$162,200. 

Others, who because of 
advanced age, physical 
condition, or accidents can 
no longer follow their 
regular duties, have re¬ 
ceived Total and Perma¬ 
nent Disability benefits 
totaling $56,018.1 1. 
This amount covers the 
69 claims filed to date, 
sixteen of which are still 
being paid monthly. 

Claims for Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance, made by 
339 former employees 
who were dismissed from 
the service for cause, have 
amounted to $26,634.24 of the three million. 

The case of a former engincman, whose bene¬ 
ficiary received $9,400 in benefits subsequent to 
his death, the largest single claim paid since the 
plan went into effect, serves to emphasize the 
value of Group Insurance. The employee was 
covered by $3,200 in Life Insurance, and $3,000 
under the Special Plan for Engincmen. His death 
being accidental, his wife, the beneficiary, received the 
sum of these two policies, in addition to $3,200 
under the Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
option, making the record-breaking total of $9,400_ 
Insurance under the Group Plan is economical 
and necessary. During the past nine years claims 
have averaged nearly one per employee, proving 
that everyone needs insurance. The enormous total 
of over three million dollars, by which our people 
benefited during this period, should prove, too, 
that no one can afford to be without it. 


$1,883,696 

807,035 

72,709 

162,200 

56,018 

26,634 

$3,008,292 
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‘Prizes Presented 


Marksmen at Police 
Inspection and Review 


T HAT the Delaware and Hudson Police De¬ 
partment is prepared to prevent crime on the 
railroad and to protect property belonging 
to or in the care of the company, was amply demon¬ 
strated at the fifth Annual Inspection, conducted 
by COLONEL J. T. LOREE, Vice-President and 
General Manager, in the Tenth Regiment Armory, 
Albany, Tuesday, May 26. 

The officers’ service revolvers, riot guns, machine 
guns, first aid equipment, uniforms and leather 
were all closely scrutinized by COLONEL LOREE, 
who expressed his satisfaction with their appear¬ 
ance and serviceability. 

A provisional battalion, consisting of three com¬ 
panies, a machine gun section, and first aid detach¬ 
ment, was formed for the ceremony. Company 
"A," commanded by CAPTAIN OTTO B. ABEL, of 
Albany, was armed with riot guns in addition to 
regular equipment. “B” and “C” companies, 
under CAPTAIN N. R. HENTZ, of Scranton, and 
CAPTAIN FRANK LeBARON, Plattsburg, carried 
service revolvers. LIEUTENANT THOMAS J. CAR- 
RICK was in command of the machine gun section 
as well as the first aid squad. 

COLONEL LOREE, accompanied by his staff, in¬ 
cluding MR. H. F. BURCH, Assistant General Mana¬ 
ger; MR. W. W. BATES, Assistant to General 
Manager; CAPTAIN E. B. GORE; and MAJOR 
OGDEN J. Ross, was first tendered a review by the 
Police Battalion, commanded by MAJOR F. A. 
THIESSEN, Chief of Police, INSPECTOR J. P. 


ANDRES, acting as Battalion Adjutant. As the 
straight lines of gray-dad police officers passed by 
with the precision and snap of well drilled soldiers, 
there were no flaws in their evolutions to indicate 
that this is the only day in the year on which the 
members of the department are assembled in a body. 

The battalion having formed in a column of 
companies, a close inspection of the uniforms and 
arms followed. As the inspecting officer approached, 
each man executed the movement of “Inspection 
Arms.” After inspecting the rifles, COL. LOREE 


Below: “B" Company 
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Above: "A" Company 
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next made a detailed examination of the condition 
and mechanical functioning of each officer's re¬ 
volver. A thorough scrutiny of the machine guns 
and first aid equipment completed the inspection. 

The companies were then formed along three 
sides of a hollow square, for the presentation of 
the awards won in the Annual Competitive Rifle 
and Revolver Match, which was shot on the Rcns- 
selaerwyck Range, Tuesday, May 12. 

Thirty men entered the competition this year 
and their marks were all higher than those of the 
entrants in the 1930 contest. COLONEL LOREE 
presented the "Taber-Loree-Collins Cup,” an at¬ 
tractive silver trophy inscribed with the winner’s 
name and record, to PATROLMAN JAMES H. OVER- 
BAUGH, who scored 278 out of a possible 300 
with the revolver, and 89 out of 100 with the 
rifle, giving him a total of 367 points, out of a 
possible 400. 


Two additional prizes were offered this year. 
A set of handcuffs, tendered by W. W. BATES to 
the man scoring highest in class ”B,” which in¬ 
cluded those with scores between 250 and 300, 
went to PATROLMAN H. A. DARLING, of Bing¬ 
hamton. Five dollars in gold, donated by MAJOR 
THIESSEN for class "C” shooters, whose scores range 
between 200 and 250 was awarded to PATROL¬ 
MAN J. A. Burnett, of Oneonta. 

Colonel Loree and Major Thiessen took 
the parade which followed, the members of the 
Vice-President's staff acting as staff officers. At 
this juncture it was announced that Company 
''C” had been judged the best drilled, the banner 
signifying this fact being transferred from the 
guidon staff of Company "A,” best in 1930, to 
that of the new winner. 

Addressing the assembled officers, COLONEL 
LOREE expressed the thought that the duty of a 
railroad police officer is to prevent crime rather than 
apprehend the criminal after a crime has been com¬ 
mitted. During the present lull in business gener¬ 
ally, and consequent unemployment, men who 
would ordinarily be honest citizens, are more than 
ever tempted to break the law. It therefore be¬ 
comes the police officers' duty to exercise an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of tact and forbearance in dealing 
with the public, at the same time protecting com¬ 
pany property and preventing infringements of 
the law. 

A great many members of the department wore 
decorations and service medals for military service 
in the World War. In addition to these, two 
Patrolmen, LEO GRATCOFSKY, Wilkes-Barre, and 
JAMES H. OVERBAUGH, Albany, wore a highly 
coveted shooting medal also awarded by the govern¬ 
ment. The medal, consisting of a gold shield 
bearing a white and black target, suspended from 
a gold bar, is awarded only to marksmen who have 
won medals in three different years in the National 
Individual Pistol Match at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 

T HE second installment of MR. J. C. ELLIS’ 
article "Workmen’s Compensation,” which 
began in the June 15 th issue, will appear 
in the July 15 th issue of The Bulletin. 

Our National Orgy 

W HY should a birthday celebration degenerate 
into an orgy of bloodshed and misery ? 
The incomprehensible American insists up¬ 
on celebrating the birth of this country with 
explosive gestures in the shape of fire-crackers, dyna¬ 
mite caps, revolvers, and cannon, regardless of the 
rights or feelings of his neighbors, or the conse¬ 
quences in the form of killed and maimed citizens. 

The Chinese in originating the firecracker, de¬ 
signed it as a weapon for scaring away the devils 
which they believed surrounded them. The noise 
supposedly frightened them away, temporarily, and 
then things quited down for a while. 

We Americans have no such worthwhile reason 
for the insane actions in which we indulge with 
the approach of Independence Day. The annual 
toll of deaths and injuries to both adults and 
little children is a sad commentary on our national 
lack of common sense. 

In his article which appears in this issue of The 
Bulletin, Dr. Bogardus gives the doctor’s idea of 
"Fourth of Julyitis.” A careful reading of this 
will perhaps help to reduce the frightful toll, es¬ 
pecially of innocent little children annually sacri¬ 


ficed on the "altar of patriotism” through the 
ignorance or indifference of their parents. 

Fighting Indians 

D URING the early Colonial days in America 
the British troops had to fight many battles 
with the Indians. Those British soldiers 
were among the finest in the world, yet they were 
sometimes almost helpless against the Indians. 
The British were accustomed to fighting in the 
open, while the Indians laid ambush and fought 
from behind trees and rocks of their native haunts. 
It’s hard for anybody, even the finest soldier, to 
fight when he can't see his enemy. 

And some of us have enemies that we can’t 
overcome because we can't get them out in the 
open. Perhaps some secret trouble or worry an¬ 
noys us, and keeps us feeling miserable, and makes 
us unhappy and unsuccessful. The thing to do 
in a case like that is to drag your trouble out into 
the open where you can see it. 

So, if you have some problem in your work, 
and are worried about it. stop worrying. Take 
it to some older person in whom you have con¬ 
fidence and who will help you see your enemy as 
it really is. The important thing is, don’t try 
to beat your enemy when you can't see him.— 
Sunday Magazine. 

c £To Will or to Won’t 

S OME men mistake "won’t power” for will 
power. They think they’re strong-minded, 
when they’re just obstinate. 

Will power is constructive—it urges things 
along.—"Won't power” holds them back. 

“You can't drive me,” says the "won't man,’' 
proudly. You can't drive a soft nail, and that’s 
a pretty useless thing. 

An ass can lay his ears back and refuse to pull. 
It takes a thoroughbred race horse of fine calibre 
to leap forward, straining every nerve to get ahead 
of the rest. 

Men who have made their mark as leaders have 
been men of strong will rather than strong 
"won’t.” Will to make greater efforts than other 
men; will to study and learn; will to help things 
along. 

The “will” man sees opportunity in a job; the 
"won’t” man sees a task. 

Everyone of us is born with a will of some 
kind. Cultivated, it’s likely to become a will in 
our own favor. Don’t let it degenerate into a 
"won’t .”—The 57 News. 
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Your Son 

^he Business-Man of the Future 

(By R. H. FOGLER 


E LBERT HUBBARD once said "Nature makes 
the crab apple, but without man’s help she 
could never evolve the pippin. Nature 
snakes the man, but unless the man takes thought 
of himself he will never evolve into a master. He 
will remain a crab apple man." 

Sons, all of them, are at the beginning crab 
apple material, and like the real crab apple trees 
are generally of sturdy and vigorous stock. 

Frequently, parents, more particularly the 
mothers, have little occasion to know much about 
business, and the type of people who make up its 
personnel. To many there is something very mys¬ 
terious and extraordinary about business organi¬ 
zations. Business does achieve extraordinary 
things, but so do schools and churches and hospitals 
and many other agencies, which have been built 
up by men and women just like your friends and 
neighbors. 

Business is a very diversified group of activities 
carried on for the purpose of producing and dis¬ 
tributing goods and services necessary to the com¬ 
fort and happiness of people. In reality it is 
essentially simple and commonplace, and is man¬ 
aged and directed by men and women who a few 
years ago were thinking the same thoughts and 
playing the same games as the boys and girls of 
today. 

Specifically, what can parents do to assist sons 
who are contemplating business careers? I know 
of nothing more important than to give them op¬ 
portunity to learn how to work with their hands. 
Very frequently a great deal of manual labor is 
requested of young men during the first few years 
in business. Those who have not had opportunity 
to acquire good work habits and a reasonable 
amount of skill in performing physical work are 
in many cases at a decided disadvantage. 

Emphasize repeatedly the importance of hard 
work—work that is done not only willingly, but 
with a will to accomplish. 

Teach your sons that good health is essential 
for continuous hard work, and that it practically 
eliminates any possibility of overwork. Remind 
them that for young people good health is very 
largely a reflection of clean living. 

Advise them that a good disposition is one of 
the greatest of assets that anyone can take into 


business. It guarantees assistance from all their 
associates and makes innumerable friends. 

For many young men one of the biggest prob¬ 
lems, as they go into business is the problem of 
adjustment to other people. It will help, I am 
sure, if you will tell your sons to study others 
for the purpose of acquiring information, and to 
study themselves for the purpose of making what¬ 
ever changes are necessary in order to adjust them¬ 
selves to others. Far too many people endeavor 
to change others instead of adjusting themselves. 

I believe you can truthfully tell your sons that 
there are more Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 
business organizations today who achieved their 
important positions largely because of tenacity of 
purpose than there are who reached the top largely 
because of brilliancy. 

Here is something that is very, very important, 
and something that few young people realize. 
Promotion is only an indication of success. The 
real proof comes in the results obtained after pro¬ 
motion. 

You will, of course, counsel and guide your 
sons in regard to their education. I do not have 
time to discuss the problem of education in relation 
to the needs of business. Business does hold ex¬ 
ceptional opportunities for young men of college 
training, but it seeks primarily young men of the 
right type rather than those of any certain amount 
of academic education. The most important con¬ 
sideration from the standpoint of any young man 
is that he sees to it that study and education are 
for him an ever continuous process. 

In all probability you know that business organi¬ 
zations investigate very carefully the young men 
whom they employ. From the standpoint of the 
young men it is far more important that they in¬ 
vestigate the business organization with which they 
are considering associating themselves. 

Young men should seek companies that are 
managed by men of integrity; companies that have 
in them other young men with whom they will 
enjoy being associated. Leaders of integrity in¬ 
spire confidence, and congenial associates add much 
to the happiness of the day’s work. 

They should seek companies which are profitable, 
for unless the business is profitable there is little 
likelihood of profit to them. 
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They should seek companies which are growing. 
Growth is an indication of vigor and health, and 
growth of the organization is reasonable assurance 
that there will be opportunities for growth of the 
individual. 

They should seek companies, which have definite 
promotion policies, and which are accustomed to 
use young men in responsible positions. And 
they should seek companies that are rendering 
services which interest them. 

Your sons, the business men of tomorrow, can, 
I believe, look forward to success in business with 
reasonable assurance, if they will associate themselves 
with well managed, soundly financed, growing 
companies, and go into them whole heartedly, 
mentally alert, physically strong, and morally clean. 

They will find that successful business careers 
can usually be divided into two rather distinct 
periods. The first is a period of training and 


adjustment during which the individual advances 
from a beginner to a position of major responsi¬ 
bility. During this period he is very largely carry¬ 
ing out policies determined by others. During 
the second period the successful individual holds 
one of the major positions of the company. This 
is by far the most difficult period for he has much 
to do with determining the major policies of the 
company, and is held directly responsible for high- 
grade results from his particular department under 
all conditions. To achieve in proportion to his 
opportunity the man holding a major position must 
continue to observe closely, to adjust quickly, study 
consistently and work hard. He must approach 
every job with confidence based on faith in his 
previous training and experience, with aggressive¬ 
ness born of the desire to achieve, with humility 
born of the desire to serve, and with vision, which 
comes from projecting the past into the future. 


Silver Bay Industrial Institute 



The Chapel, Silver Bay 


C ONTINUING the work it started in 1930 
the Silver Bay Industrial Institute this year 
offers four courses for the training of super¬ 
visors at the sessions to be held August 10th-25th. 

The first of the series, a five-day conference, to 
be held August 10th to 15th, will be for the bene¬ 
fit of employees of the smaller plants, that is those 
employing less than 100 people. It is not generally 
realized that less than two per cent of American 
industrial plants employ over 500 persons and 
not more than three and one-half per cent have over 
250 employees. In New York State there are 
15,000 plants in which fewer than 100 persons are 


engaged, while there are but 250 which employ 
300 or more. 

Commencing August 15th, the sessions of the 
Supervisors, Plant Training, and Personnel Di¬ 
visions will be conducted simultaneously. Dis¬ 
cussions of the problems peculiar to each division 
will be led by men of wide experience in Industrial 
Management. 

Frank Cushman and C. F. Klinefelter, Chief 
and Assistant Chief of Federal Training and Indus¬ 
trial Service, Washington, D. C., will conduct 
the discussions of the Plant Training Division. 
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Four th-of-July itis 

or 

Jls the Doctor Sees It 

£y DR. E. W. BOGARDUS, N. Y. State Department of Health 


T HE observance of the Fourth of July as 
Independence Day has gradually lengthened 
into a season of celebration. This might 
well be termed the open season for explosives 
which at all other times during the year are care¬ 
fully guarded and stored under lock and key. 
Ordinarily their use is permitted only by the most 
skilled operators, under stringent regulations. But, 
in many places during the Fourth of July season, 
from the time fireworks first appear on sale until 
the supply is exhausted, anyone is free to set them 
off to his heart’s content. In many municipalities, 
regulations and ordinances have been enacted with 
the object of making the holiday safe and sane, but 
such legislation is useless without enforcement. 

The practicing physician prepares for the worst 
when he hears the first boom of the firecracker. 
He increases his stock of bandages, absorbent cotton 
and adhesive plaster and obtains an ample supply 
of tetanus-antitoxin. 

All injuries which are sustained from the prema¬ 
ture explosion of fireworks are potentially serious. 
No one questions that the loss of an eye or a 
hand is anything but a tragedy. Burns which 
occur about the face are disfiguring. Extensive 
burns on the body surface may lead to the absorp¬ 
tion of poisons and to organic disturbances with 
fatal results. Exploding powder forces bits of 
clothing, paper, dirt and germs into the deeper 
layers of the tissues. When thus buried in the 
flesh, the foreign material favors the growth of 
these germs, especially tetanus, the lockjaw organ¬ 
ism. Measures to remove all debris from such 
wounds must be painstaking and injections of 
serum for the prevention of lockjaw are necessary 
in all cases. Therefore a physician should be 
tailed at once. 

All of us are familiar with the careless enthu¬ 
siasm with which fireworks are handled. Who 
has not seen young children experimenting with 
mew methods of exploding firecrackers or light¬ 
ing Roman candles? The other night several 
youngsters were observed trying to shoot some sky 
rockets. These children were of tender age, but 
this did not prevent their struggling to ignite a 


few sky rockets. In no particular instance was 
success thrilling to them, but their methods were 
exciting to the bystranders. One rocket exploded 
in an apple tree, another upon the roof of a nearby 
house, while the third went off upside down 
bursting on the ground near the children. For¬ 
tunately, no one was hurt. 

A well remembered case of Fourth of Julyitis 
is that of a small child who, in setting off fireworks, 
succeeded in burning down the family home 
and causing severe burns to all the family. The 
father died from his injuries; the mother was 
disfigured for life. 

We like to see our children enjoy the Fourth 
as much as possible, but not at the expense of 
serious injury or loss of life. The buying and 
use of fireworks should be under the supervision 
of the parents, but there are many other and better 
ways of celebrating besides the use of explosives. 

Let us celebrate the open season for fireworks 
with as few wounds as possible. When they 
occur, let us have a physician to attend to them 
at once. No wound caused by an explosive is too 
small to receive careful medical attention. The 
price that some people will pay in injuries will 
be too great. The game is not worth the candle, 
or better still, the explosive which causes injury is 
not worth the match which set it off. 

C. M. T. C, of Course! 

I T was a dark night at Plattsburg, and in the 
gloom could be heard the sound of an approach¬ 
ing horse. 

"Halt! Who goes there?” barked the picket. 
"Regimental commander.” 

"Dismount, sir. and advance to be recognized.” 
The colonel dismounted and came over to the 
picket, who presented arms with a snap. 

"Proceed, sir!” he said. 

As he laboriously got back on his horse, the 
colonel asked: "By the way, who posted you 
there?” 

“Oh, nobody sir,” replied the picket. "I’m 
just practicing.” 
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When the Little One’s Asleep 
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DELAWARE & HUDSON CANAL CO. 

NORTHERN RAILROAD DEPT 

KNOWERSVILLE 

TO 

QUAKER STREET 

Not good unless stamped by Ticket Agent. 

8 


A LTHOUGH now a bit musty and discolored 
with age, this ticket, sold on July 9, 1881, 
was good for a one-way trip of nine and 
one-half miles on what is now the Delaware and 
Hudson's Susquehanna Division just fifty years 
ago this month. It took a bit of historical re¬ 
search to locate the two stations mentioned, how¬ 
ever, for neither appears on the timetable at present. 

Knowersville is now Altamont and Quaker 
Street has since been changed to Delanson. Origi¬ 
nally settled by Adam Knower and others in 1880, 
the station at which this ticket was sold was known 
as Knowersville until 1887 when its name was 
changed to Altamont, meaning “high mount.” 
Quaker Street was renamed Delanson in January, 
1893, the word being coined from the railroad’s 
name by taking DEL from Delaware, AN from 
and, and SON from Hudson. 

The ticket was loaned to The Bulletin through 
the courtesy of its owner, MR. W. C. WILBER, 
Postmaster at Delanson. 


Here and There 

Two carloads of eggs were shipped from Mo¬ 
desto, Cal., recently, to join a trainload of eggs 
going to San Francisco for South America. 

Approximately ninety carloads of parcel post 
are dispatched from Chicago daily. This volume 
equals that of New York and Philadelphia com¬ 
bined. 

World production of electricity is 300 billion 
kilowatt hours a year. The United States ac¬ 
counts for 41 per cent. Germany is second with 
11 per cent, Canada third and France and Eng¬ 
land tied for fourth. 


When the evening romp is ended and the sand man 
comes around; 

When you've been a horse and been a bear and 
roared and crawled and frowned 

And rushed forth from your rocky cave beneath 
the table when 

The little tyke would ask you to come out and 
roar again. 

Or you would be a prancing steed and gallop walk 
or trot. 

Just as the fancy seemed to strike the happy little 
tot 

Astride your back who crowed and laughed aloud 
in childish glee 

And punched and kicked you in the ribs as happy 
as could be. 

Then tired out she'd come and clamber up astride 
your knee 

And soon the little, golden head so fast asleep 
would be. 

And then the house seems quiet and Ma and / 
both think 

How lonely our two lives would be if she should 
cross the brink 

Of the “Valley of the Shadow” where we hnou/ 
we all must go 

When our usefulness is ended on this earth of 
ours, and so 

We tiptoe to the bedside of our little sleeping tot 

And Wonder at the happiness that's fallen to our 
lot; 

Our hands will reach and clasp in thanks across the 
tiny bed, 

Our eyes will speak the loving thoughts our lips 
have often said 

And then we tiptoe back again and pray that she 
will be 

All ready for another romp next evening there 
with me. 

— "Chuck". 


Jilmost a Calamity 

It was knocking off time in an Irish shipyard, and 
one of the men shouted, "Any av you fellows seen 
me vest?” 


What is said to be the largest rose bush in the 
world is owned by C. L. Tucker, in the San Fran¬ 
cisco district of California. Thirty-one years ago 
Mr. Tucker planted a bush of the double Cherokee 
variety and today the trunk of the bush measures 
three feet in circumference. It bears a load of 40,- 
000 roses every year. 


Pat looked around. "Why, shure, Murphy, 
uts got it on ye have." 

"Begorra, Pat-,” said Murphy, solemnly, “an’ so 
Oi have. An it’s a good job you was noticin’ 
the fact, otherwise I’d have had to go home with¬ 
out it.” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Dog Steals Milk 

Lou Greenland, a North¬ 
western Pacific employee, had a 
quart of milk delivered at his 
station, although it invariably 
disappeared before he arrived. 

A fellow employee, told about 
the daily robbery , noticed a 
little brown dog carrying it 
away in his mouth. Greenland 
watched the next day. He saw 
the dog appear, grasp the bottle 
in his mouth, and trot two 
blocks with it to feed a litter 
of puppies. 

* * * 

Prison Railroad Car 

A prison car has recently been 
added to the already long list of 
railroad equipment. Chilled 
steel bars cover the windows; 
guards and stout doors bottle up 
the ends; while its all-steel con¬ 
struction makes it virtually 
“break-proof.” When the car 
reaches the penitentiary it is 
shunted inside a steel cage. The 
engine pulls away and the gates 
close behind it, leaving the 
prisoners safely confined behind 
the stone walls. 

* * * 

Engineer-Preacher 

Few people can fill two posi¬ 
tions at the same time; the Rev. 
P. O. Freeman, Frisco passenger 
engineman and minister, is an 
exception. In one of his most 
effective sermons he compares the 
life of man to life upon a rail¬ 
road. He says, "God is General 
Manager of this Railway of Life 
and the Bible is the Book of 
Rules from which we get our 
standards of life.” 

* * * 

Bees Capture Yards 

Bees, thousands of them, re¬ 
cently descended on the railroad 
yards at Hoquiam, Washington, 
routed a section gang and 
switching crews, and took full 
and undisputed possession of the 
facilities. Traffic was at a com¬ 
plete standstill until a counter 
attack was made with jets of 
live steam from a locomotive. 
After a half-hour siege the bees 
capitulated. 


Tiny Locomotive 

A tiny steam locomotive, two 
inches high, and seven inches 
long, operating on a pressure of 
one pound per square inch, was 
recently completed by W. E. 
Garrison, Denton, Tex., jeweler, 
after 1,000 hours' work over a 
period of three years. The cop¬ 
per boiler has a diameter about 
the same as that of a quarter; 
the drivers are of cold rolled 
steel shafting; and the side rods 
are of solid gold. Heated by 
an alcohol wick immersed in 
a small tank, one ounce of water 
can be raised to the required 
steam pressure in two minutes 
and will propel the engine about 
100 feet on a straight track. 

* * * 

Four Children Lost 

In all his thirty years as a 
Santa Fe conductor, C. D. Lill, 
of Los Angeles, never had an 
experience to compare with that 
of last December when the 
mother of four children, aged 
24 days, 14 months, three years, 
and five years, was left behind at 
Needles while she was trying to 
obtain some milk. Both pas¬ 
sengers and crew joined forces 
to nurse the children until their 
mother, who was rushed east¬ 
ward on a following limited, 
overtook them. In the mean¬ 
time a bottle, nipple, and a 
purse of gold had been presented 
to the children by their fellow 
passengers. 


Chicago World’s Fair 

Two suspended domes, each 
125 feet high and 188 feet in 
diameter, more than twice the 
diameter of the dome of the 
United States capitol. will be 
the features of the Travel and 
Transport Building at Chicago's 
World's Fair, scheduled to open 
June 1, 1933. All sorts of 
vehicles and methods of motive 
power will be on display, both 
in full size and in models. 
Twice daily there will be a his¬ 
torical pageant-parade past re¬ 
viewing stands adjacent to the 
building. 


Pull Tanks from Fire 

A Norfolk and Western 
switching crew recently noticed 
two tank cars, containing 16,- 
000 gallons of gasoline, stand¬ 
ing on a siding adjacent to a 
burning tobacco barn. A 1 - 
though the fire had gained con¬ 
siderable headway, and was 
blazing around the cars, the 
crew pulled them away from the 
fire, thus preventing what no 
doubt would have been a size¬ 
able loss and damage claim. 

* * * 

Agent Saves Flyer 

Ten minutes before Frisco 
train No. 118 was due at 
Girard, Kan., recently, a runa¬ 
way team knocked over » 
switch stand and bent the switch 
points. Agent C. S. Roberts 
grabbed a red sweater and hast¬ 
ened down the track to stop the 
train while the switch was being 
spiked by a section foreman. 
Had it not been for the agent's 
prompt action the flyer doubtless 
would have been derailed. 


Old Railroad Tie 

Forty-four years ago. in 
1887, E. Wells, then a section 
laborer on what is now Santa 
Fe’s Weatherford Branch in 
Texas, helped put an oak tie 
in the roadbed. Recently, as 
foreman of the same section, 
Mr. Wells had it removed on 
account of its age. It was still 
in an excellent state of preser¬ 
vation due, he believes, to the 
fact that it was laid on rock 
ballast. It is his observation 
that ties so laid last much longer 
than those laid on the earth 
nearby. 

* * * 

Adopt 152-Pound Rail 

Rails weighing 152 pounds 
per yard, capable of supporting 
axle loads of 100,000 pounds 
at train speeds of 100 miles 
per hour, are to be the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad's new standard. 
Formerly 130-pound rail was 
used to accommodate 80,000 
pound axle loads at 80 miles 
per hour. 
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c CeamWork 


5 TAND off by yourself in your 
dreaming. 

And all of your dreams are vain; 
No grandeur of soul or spirit 
Can man by himself attain. 

It is willed we shall dwell as brothers ; 
As brothers then we must toil; 

We must act with a common purpose 
As we work in a common soil. 

And each who woutd see accom¬ 
plished. 

The dreams that he’s proud to own, 
Must strive for the goal with his 
fellows. 

For no man can do it alone. 


—Exchange. 



